CHAPTER VI
BRITISH AND DOMINION NATIONALITY
(1) FROM early times the British doctrine as to nation- chapter
ality connected it essentially with "birth on British
territory, which carried with it natural allegiance.
Other persons, such as the children of British subjects
born abroad, could obtain nationality as British sub-
jects only by imperial legislation. But to meet the
needs of the colonies permission was finally granted for
local naturalisation under colonial Acts, such natural-
isation having effect only within the limits of the
colony, the person so naturalised being an alien in any
other British territory. Naturalisation could also be
granted in the United Kingdom, first by special Act
and from 1844 by a general Act, and on the whole it
was held that persons so naturalised were British sub-
jects throughout the Empire. The rather chaotic con-
dition of matters as to naturalisation resulted in 1914
in the enactment of an agreed measure which had been
approved by the Imperial Conference of 1911, and
under which it was hoped that, while local natural-
isation might have to be maintained, in the main it
would be superseded by an imperial naturalisation
to be granted in any part of the Empire to persons
complying with certain conditions. At the same
time the Act defined authoritatively who were to be